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Report' Presented by Committee on Naphthaline Prob- 
lem of To-Day, American Gas Institute. 
doseage 

It may be said that naphthaline became known and troublesome 
with the increase of carbonizing heats, practically co-incident with 
the replacing of cast iron by fireclay retorts, about the middle of the 
last century. Naphthaline is born in the retort by the exposure of 
the nascent gas to a high temperature long enough to break up some 
of its heavy vapors. Its production is not directly a function of the 
degree of heat employed in the bench, but rather of the temperature 
the gas has to assume before leaving the retort. Thus, works run- 
ning with comparatively high heats (1,800° to 1,850°) did not make as 
much naphthaline as others running at 100° less, because in the first 
instance the retorts were receiving full, even and regular charges, 
while in the other case, through lack of discipline, or the demand for 
gas, charges were frequently too light, unevenly put in or missed al- 
together. Works with ample condensing and scrubbing capacity and 
a plentiful supply of cold water were able to confine naphthaline 
difficulties within their walls, while where these facilities were in- 
sufficient the naphthaline was only partly arrested in the works, and 
went out with the gas, crystallizing in mains and services. This out- 
side trouble usually began during the summer, reached its height in 
September, and then gradually tapered down with the cooler weather, 
the condensing apparatus at the works becoming more effective. A 
district once affected by this naphthaline disease would be in bad 
shape for some seasons, even after conditions at the works had been 
improved, staying until removed or gradually absorbed by the gas. 
Under certain conditions it would be picked up by the gas one place 
and deposited in another. Gas men spend more time talking over 

1, Slightly abridged.—Eps. 





methods of removing naphthaline, how to cut it out, solvents for it, 
etc., than on the principles of its production in the works. Its pro- 
duction was sometimes pointed to with satisfaction, as showing that 
the plant was running at high heats, doing big work and getting re- 
sults. Efforts to curtail the output of naphthaline censisted largely 
in charging, at critical periods, large percentages of rich cannel coal, 
or distilling this in separate benches at low heais making a rich gas, 
able to carry the naphthaline. Later, petroleum naphtha was used 
in special retorts with the same object, a quite effective method as 
long as heats were kept down, and a tender oil gas made that yielded 
considerable condensation ; but when heats were run up, or the flow 
of oil to the retorts lessened, the oil retorts themselves were apt to 
produce naphthaline. 

The coming of water gas did not at once stop naphthaline troubles, 
and while this was generally laid to existing old deposits in the mains 
and works, it was also due to the fact that water gas manufacture 
was not properly understood, and that the heats employed for gasify- 
ing the enriching naphtha were too high. I recall a plant which was 
plugged up with naphthaline from sets to holders in a few months; 
but much progress has been made in this direction and naphthaline 
complaints from water gas plants are a rarity. 

The replies received to the inquiries sent out by this Committee in- 
clude returns from: 


F and H: Two hand charged, horizontal, stop-end retort plants. 
A and E: Two machine-charged horizontal, stop-end plants. 

D: A vertical retort plant. 

G: A chamber oven plant. 


I: A machine charged ‘‘through”’ retort plant, and an inclined 
retort plant. 


B and C: Two coke oven plants. 


Thus nearly all methods ef making coal gas are represented, 
tabulated returns are as shown. 

Semet Solvay Method for Determining Naphthaline.—Wash 50 to 
75 cubic feet gas through 500 cubic centimeter, saturated solution of 
picric acid. Wash out the precipitated naphthaline picrate with 
about 1.00 cubic centimeters 90 per cent. benzol. Pour 100 cubic cen- 
timeters of the benzol solutien into a burette. Draw 50 cubic centi- 
meters in a 100 cubic centimeter standard flask containing 0.7 gr. 
picric acid and determine the naphthaline in the usual way. The re- 
maining 50 cubic centimeters of benzo] solution are titrated in a 250 
cubic centimeter, separatory funnel, with N/5 NaOH and phenolph- 
thalein to obtain the picric acid already present in the 50 cubic centi- 
meters of benzol taken. 

The number of cubic centimeters of NaOH required should be added 
to the 15.4 cubic centimeters required by the 0.7 gr. of picric acid 
taken. 

For example: In a test a gas 72.27 cubic feet were taken, and 50 
cubic centimeters of the benzel solution required 16.06 cubic centi- 
meters N/5 NaOH. The 50 cubic centimeters taken for naphthaline, 
therefore, contained picric acid equal to 15.4 (in 0.7 gr. picric acid) 
+ 16.06 = 31.46 cubic centimeters. 

The number of cubic centimeters NaOH required for the picric in 
the 90 cubic centimeters of the filtrate was 25.38, for 100 cubic centi- 
meters = 28.2 cubic centimeters, which, taken from 31.46 3.26 
cubic centimeters. One cubic centimeter N/5 NaOH = 0.0256 gr. 
naphthaline. In 50 cubic centimeters we have 0.0256 x 3.26 = 0.0824 
gr. naphthaline, or in 250 cubic centimeters, 0.412 gr., which equals 
0.0057 gr. naphthaline per cubic foot gas used. : 

Method in use at Works F.—(a) Na imeis determined in puri 
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Questions, 


—w 


Works A, 





Works B. 


Works C. 


Works D. 





No. 1. —System of carbon- \Stop end horizontal retorts, 


ization and name of 
builder. 


Munich system, part 
modified. 





No. 2.—Sequence of appa-| Air condensers, tar extrac- 


ratus from hydraulic| 
main to holder. 


| 
| 
| 


tors, water condensers, 
ammonia scrubbers, 
purifiers, holders. 





No. 3.—Are the vanloualAll housed. 


pieces of apparatus ex-| 


posed to the weather " 
housed? 





Otto-Hoffmann coke ovens 


| 


sers, tar scrubbers, ex- 


hausters, water con- 
densers, ammonia 
washers, purifiers to 
holders. 


mains. 





No. 4.—Are works mains| Waderaround. 


underground or over-| 
head? 





No. 5.—Type of seal in hy- 
draulic main. 





No. 6.—Length of carbon- 
ization period and 
produced per pound of 
coal carboni 


Water seal to dip pipes. 


4 hours. 4.80 cubic feet per 


pound. 





No. 7.—Total naphthaline 
produced (in gas, in tar 
and in solvent). 





No. 8.—Type and make of 
naphthaline extracting 





Large amount. 


“Not deter- 
mined 


\Underground. 


No seal. 





30 hours. 
luminating gas. 


Not determined. — 





The Gas Machinery Co.’s 


tar extractor. Pressure 





None used. 


We have no records. 


.\Coke oven plant. 


Air coolers, water conden (Coolers of Doherty or tubu- 
exhausters, | 


lar type, 
ammonia scrubbers, 


Heavy oil scrubbers, 


holders. 


Housed, except hydraulic|Apparatus prior to exhaus- 
sub- | 


ters uncovered ; 


Dessau vertical retorts, Did- 
ier-March Co., build- 
ers. 


Primary conden’r, exhaus- 
ters, P. & A. extractor, 
secondary condetiser, 


ammonia washers, puri- 
fiers. 





al apparatus is housed. 


sequent apparatus is | 


hou 





|Mains on suction side of ex- 


hausters usually over 
head. 


Nosealisused. 


Main to primary condens- 
ers underground. From 
washers to _ purifiers 
overhead and covered. 


No seal except when retorts 
are being charged. 








2.4 cubic feet il-\i4 to 24 hours. 5 to 6 cubic |10 hours. 


feet. 





~ |Total na 


For 1012, 4.95 
cubic feet. 





hthaline 204.20 
per M. cu. ft.. In tar 
25.46 grains per gallon. 





No special extracting ap- 


paratus used. 


No necessity for extracting 
apparatus. 





apparatus, and horse differential 8 inches of 

power required for water. | 

driving apparatus. 

| 

No. 9.—Kind and quantity|None used. None used. 

solvent used. 
No. 10.—Percent. naphtha-|Not determined. Non elNone used. 





line in solvent before 
using and when re- 
moved. 


used 





No. 11.—Temperatures at 





Inlet air conden.. 





inlet and outlet each} ‘ tar extract... 105° F 
piece of apparatus, hy-| ‘* condensers... 105° F 
draulic main to holder.| ‘* washers...... 65° F 

‘* purifiers..... 70°F 

No. 12.—Tar extractor used.|Gas Machinery Co. Pres- 


sure difference 8 ins. 





No. 13.—Tar in gas at out- 
let tar extractor, meth- 
od of determining. 


Not determined. 





No. 14.— Gallons of tar pro- 
duced per 2,240 lbs. of 
coal carbonized. 


No. 15.—Straight coal gas 
or mixed (point of mix- 
ture and temperature). 





12 gallons. Proportion of 

naphthaline not known. 

About # water gas, mixed 
at outlet of purifiers. 





No. 16.—Have you had any 
naphthaline stoppages 
in works or distribution 
system, and method of 
overcoming same? 


No. 17.—In straight coal 
gas how low should 
naphthaline be to elim- 
inate stoppages in dis 
tribution system. 


No, 18.— Yearly maximum, 








minimum, and average 
atmospheric tem pera- 
4 ture. 


Stoppages in works, cleaned 














No solvent used. 





No solvent used. 


| 
| 
| 


























50 per ct. water gas, mixed 
at holder inlet. 


of coal. 


-|inlet air coolers... 175° F.|Tnlet coolers....... 185° F. Foul main......... 160° F. 
** condensers... 152° F./Outlet coolers..... 75° F. |[nlet prim cond.... 149° F 

** serubbers.... 76° F.|Outlet scrubbers... 73° F. Outlet ‘ ei F 

** 2dconden.... 90° F. | exhauster.. ime 5 

‘* washers... ... 72° F. | ee Beacon 

*. pariiers...... 72° F. | * gee. cond.... 71° F. 

‘* serubber.... 84° F. 

Inlet purifiers...... 84° F. 

torear © teecee a 

None used. P. & A. extractor. 15/10- 

| _inch pressure. 

Not determined. 622 grains. Collecting tar 
in glass tube filled with 
cotton. 

13.5 gallons. Not known. [Nine to ten per 2,240 lbs. 





14.73 gallons of tar. 
. 








For 1912, 45 per cent. coal 


| gas. Holder inlet 70°. 








in the works, in fuel gas 


No serious stoppage in dis- |[n 3 years had no trouble 





























by opening frequently system. Deposits re- tribution system. Oc- whatever from stop- 
and hoeing them out. moved by steaming. casional deposits in ap- | pages. 
No deposits in holder or paratus usually re-| 
distribution. moved by steam. 
No data. We have no data. Do not distribute gas. 
| 
' Bes ‘ 
Maximum......... 102° F.|Maximum ........ 102° F.|Maximum.......... 86° F. |Maximum .......-- 82° F. 
Minimum ......... 5° F.|Minimum......... . 5° F.\Minimum.......... 10° F, |Minimum...... tee py F. 
Average hourly 55° F.jAverage.......... . 55° F.iAverage............ 60° F, |Average.....--- + 47°F, 
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Works E. 


Works F. 





Full depth regenerative 
benches, stop end nines, | 
9 feet long. 





| 
Friction scrubber, exhaus- 
ter, tubular condensers, 
naphthaline scrubber, | 
tubular condensers, | 


friction and rotary me-| 
chanical scrubbers. 


All housed. | 

eS TE 

Underground or within) 

buildings. 

- 

Weak liquor seal. Separate; 
tar and liquor take-off. | 


| 
| 


5 to} 





6 hour ; gas per pound, 
5.15 cubic feet. 





Cannot answer. 


| 
| 





Steel shell containing three Steel ‘shell filled with grids.|No solvent is used. 


layers of grids. Gas 
flows upwards, water 
gas tar, sprayed down-' 
wards, overflows at bot | 
tom and is circulated| 
___by pump. _ 
Water gas tar, 1.6 gallons) 
r gross ton coal car- 
onized. 


Cannot answer definitely. 





Hand charged _ horizontal 
6’s by Improved Equip- 
ment Co., and Parker- 
Russell Mining & Mfg 
Co. 


Hydraulic main, exhauster, 

primary washer cooler, 

. &-&, naphthaline 

washer, secondary 

washer, ammonia 
scrubbers, purifiers. 


‘|All housed except washer 
— coolers. 


Foul main over head to 
ammonia scrubber. 


Anti dip system liquor seal, 
Fabian flushing system 
in hydraulic mains. 

4 hours, 48 minutes. 5.10 
cubic feet per pound. 


(926 grains per M cu, ft. at 
inlet of first washer- 


cooler. 617 grains at 
inlet of naphthaline 
washer. 309 grains 


taken out by tar in P. 
& A. 








} 


Power required neglig 


ible. Pumps take 31 
H. P. hours per million 
cubic feet. 





0.25 gallons of water gas 


tar per 1,000 gas made. 


sion washer instead of 
washer extractor show 
ed 7 per cent. in crude 
tar and 25 per cent.after 





Tests when using submer-| None used. 





Works H. 


Works I. 





Works G. 
Chamber oven, National 
Chamber Oven Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Naphthaline cooler, ex- 
hausters, Bredel-Bell 


washer, water tube con 
denser, Bredel-Bel] 
washer, purifier. 





Naphthaline cooler 
purifiers exposed, 


and| 
re-| 


mainder housed. | 


Overhead up 
Bredel washer. 


Plain face dip pipes sealed) 
in 4 inch of liquor cir- 
culated. 

24 hours. Monthly average 
5.55 cu. ft. per pound. | 
During following tests 
5.66 cu. ft. 

In 1,000 cu. ft. 160 grains; 
per 2,240 lbs. of coal; 
in gas, 0.29 lbs., in tar, 
4.239 lbs. At holder out- 
let, 33.3 grains per 1,000 
cubic feet. 





thaline is deposited in 
plates of 2d Bell washer 
in solid form, which 
requires occasiona]) 
cleaning. 


None used. 


~ Naph-! 


to second 





4 hours. 








Full depth benches, 9- md ame benches of nines, 


end retorts by Parker 
Russell Mining & Mfg. 
Co. 


‘Exhauster, 4 water cooled 


condensers. Lloyd 
washer, tower and 
standard scrubber, 
purifiers. 


All housed. 


100 feet exposed just out 
side retort house. 


Liquor seal. Tar tank dis- 
placement system. 


S. 4.75 to 4.85 cubic 
feet. 








None. 





by Bartlett, Hayward 
Co. Horizontal benches 
of high eights, by Riter- 
Conley. 

Foul main, exhauster, 
primary condensers, tar 
extractors, cyanogen 
washers, condensers, 
ammonia washers, 
purifiers. 


All housed except foul 
main from hydraulic 
to exhausters. 





Up to ammonia washers 
are overhead, 





Liquor seal. 





6 hours for inclines, 7 for 
horizontals, 5.00 cu. ft. 
for inclines, 5.20 for 
horizontals. 

Naphthaline per 2,240 lbs. 

Inclines Horizon- 


lbs. tals lbs. 

In gas......0.13 0.19 
Im tOP..c.0s 7,62 9.10 
In solvent. .0.33 1.09 
Totals... 8.08 10.38 





Extracted in first 2 bays of 
cyanogen washers and 
ammonia washers. Cy- 
anogen washers are ro- 
tary with wooden grids, 
ammonia washer with 
steel plates in bundles, 


Water gas tar, 0.53 gallons 
per ton for inclines, and 
0.84 for horizontals. 


Before using contains about 
1 per cent. After using 
up to 20 per cent. 











washing. 
Outlet by. main..165°-175°\Inlet prim. washer cooler Foul main.... ..... 163° F. Summer. In- Hori- 
Outlet fric. serubber...150°| = ........... a ee 140° Inlet a stagecart cooler | In- Out- clines zontals 
Inlet first condenser.. 135‘\Inlet P. & A. 120 see 147° F. let. let. °F. e 
ee er 110°|Inlet naphthaline washer ue SRST Ne wee F.|Exhauster........ 140 130/|Outlet, hydraulic 
Outlet naphthaline secrub-| = ............0..000- 118° Inlet No. 1 Bell washer 4 condensers ...... 130 80 main ........ 124 154 
| ye re 105°\Inlet sec. washer-cooler sw... se ee eee cee. 111° F.|Lloyd washer...... 75 85\(nlet, exhauster.. 100 121 
Outlet second cond......95°| .... eee e ee cee eee. og ea re 103° F.|Tower scrubber... 75 85 |Tar extractor..... 86 «86 
Outlet third cond...... 70°|Inlet ammonia scrubber _[nlet, water tube condenser|Purifiers.. ....... 85 85 |\Secondary con - 
Cen UNI Oc rene OT] cco yeas sebaeues 103° F. Winter densers.....:. 85 86 
Tmlet, boxes........... 68° Outlet . "94° F.|Exhauster......... 135 120|Ammonia washer 67 68 
RT Ee 75° Outlet, No. 2 Bell ‘washer |4 condensers...... 120 70\Purifiers.... .... 74 
ee yon ren 5h ead eS Hh 92° F.|Lloyd washer...... 70 65(Station meters.... 78 80 
Outlet, station meter. 82° F.|Tower scrubber. . - 65 65) 
Purifiers.........- 65 65 





No tar extractor used ex- 
__ cept as noted. 


Cannot answer. 








13.44 gallons. 





Mixed, 20 per cent. coal and 
80 per cent. water gas, 
at inlet of holder. 





Oceasionally in first con- 
denser. Removed by| 
steam and running it 
off hot through special 
off take. 


We have no stoppages. 








Have no record. 














No quantitative tests for\0.0224 lbs. per ton, passing Small, at times nothing. 
tar in gas. gas through cotton in Holding glass plate in. 
bottle. | from pet cock for 15 sec. 

15 gallons. 10.42 gallons. |About 14 gallons. For inclines 14.93 gallons, 

for horizontals 13.91 
gallons. 

Mixed, varies from 5 per Straight coal gas. 20 per cent. coal, 80 per |Mrxed, 62.5 per cent. water 
cent. to 50 per cent. cent. water gas, at out- and 37.5 per cent. coal 
water gas, mixed at let of holder. Tempera- gas at inlet and outlet 

| outlet of meters. ture 85° to 65° F. of holder. _ 

Only. one stoppage at works Last spring one in suction None. None. 
since scrubbing with line to compressor and 

| water gas tar. Re- in holder connection. 

| moved by steaming. Removed by steam and) 

St le gasoline. P ee tei! 

|Must be below the amount “ 
necessary to saturate 
gas at 300° F 

19:2 1912. 1912, 

Maximum .......... 92° F. i ey haan 94° F.|Maximum. ....,.... 95° F. |Maximum.......... 93° F. 

Minimum .......... 16° F.|Minimum ........ —16° F.|Minimum .......... 0° F. |Minimum ..........—3° F. 

Average............ 46° F.|Average.......... 50.8° F.|Average. ........... 45° F. |Average...... aineie, GP, Oe 


P. & A. with 1}-inch w.g. No P. & A. extractor used 








.|None. 








P. & A. 4 inches. 
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Works A. 


Works B. 


Works C. 


Works D. 





No. 19.—Methods for deter- 
mining amount of naph- 
thaline in gas, in tar, 
in solvent. 

No. 20.—Have any visible 
deposits of naphthaline 
in worksor pipe system? 





We have no data. 


Not determined. 





Yes. 


On the fuel gas side, none Occasional visible deposits 


on the rich gas side. 


in ammonia scrubbers 
and adjacent piping, 





No. 21.—Do you have 
enough to make trouble 
at any point? 





Very much trouble at the 
works. 


Yes. me 


| 


None that cannot be re- 
moved by occasional 
steaming. 





No. 22.—Does pitch contain 
considerable naphtha- 


line? 


Yes. 


Yes. 


None. 





No. 23.—Do you make tests 
for naphthaline at the 
outlet of the condensing 
system and what is 


found? 


No. 





. 24.—What special ap- 
paratus and method do 
you use to relieve the 
trouble and with what 
result? Temperature at 
point of extraction? 





 25.—Is the production 
eccasional or is it con- 
stant? 


Air ceoled scrubbers were 
installed without much 
effect. Installed tar ex- 
tractors kept at 105° F. 
These clogged and were 
cleaned daily. Bulk of 
naphthaline dropped in 
condensers ; frequently 
had to be cleaned. 





Constant. 





. 26.— What is the usual 
maximum temperature 
in the retorts and what 
part is heated highest? 


1,850°. Top hottest. 


No. 








None. 





is steamed out annual- | 
ly ; inlet to first ceoler | 
every fortnight. No 
special apparatus used. | 





Constant. 


The whole fuel gas system |Sharp, rapid cooling of gas 


with removal of tar as 
in Doherty type of con- 
denser particullary ef- 
fective, so that trouble 
further in system is pre- 
vented. Where our gas 
is sold for light, it is 
enriched by benzole, 
which has tendency to 
reduce deposits of 
naphthaline. 


Occasional, usually trace- 
able to overheating 
parts of ovens. 





‘Use Semet-Solvay method. |Colman & Smith method. 

















The temperatures on a 30- 
hour charge, 15 mak- 
ing rich and 15 fuel gas 


. Coal. 
84 Ecie 





Our maximum tempera- 
tures are opposite the 
flues through which the 
heating gases pass and 
the usual maximum is 
about 2,192° F. in the 
flues. 





No. 27.—What temperature 
may be allowed with- 
out troublesome forma- 
tion of naphthaline? 


Had serious trouble in other 
works with a maxi- 
mum retort tempera- 
ture of 1,700° 





No. 28.—Heavy or medium 
charges! 





No. 29.— What better meth- 
ods of minimizing for- 
mation, and of extract- 
ing naphthaline would 
you suggest? 


Medium. 





The first fraction of gas 
heated to 1,200° by pass- 
ing throngh coke, no 
naphthaline. The sec- 
ond fraction heated to 
1,500°, deposits naph- 
thaline, but not large 
amount. 











Heavy ; 5.7 gross ton. 





In this process are high 
heats, short charges, 
thick tar and little tar 
tar oils for scrubbing 
the gas. The direct op- 
posite of this practice 
would promise relief. 





Have no suggestion of any- 
thing novel. 














Avoid overheated spots in 
ovens or retorts. Fa- 
cilitate extraction by 
sharp cooling of gas so 
naphthaline comes out 
with tar. 








2,200° F., middle. 








1,000 lbs. per retort 12 feet 
long, top 224 ins. by 9 
ins. ; bottom 27 ins. by 
14 ins. 

Don’t make naphthaline. 
Install vertical 
benches. 








A standard solution of picric acid, 12 grams to the liter, same hav- 





ing been titrated against a standard solution of Ba(OH)., is used for 
the precipitating solution, A measured amount of gas is passed 
through this in an absorption bottle, a catch-bottle being placed in 
the train so that none of the naphthaline can get past the picric acid. 
When precipitation is complete the solution is cooled to nearly freez- 
ing and filtered, and the filtrate is titrated against a standard Ba 
(OH), solution. The loss in strength of the picric acid is proportional 
to the amount of naphthaline. This is calculated to milligrams per 
cubic foot. For foul gas the method is as follows: 

The precipitating solution with foul gas does not have te be stand- 
ard, but of approximately the same strength as above noted. It is 
best to bubble the gas first through dilute sulphuric acid to remove 
ammonia, the flask containing the sulphuric acid kept at the same 
temperature as the gas. The precipitation is accomplished as above," 
and, when complete, the solution is cooled and filtered. The filter 
paper containing the precipitate is transferred to a flask with inlet 
tube running to the bottom, the outlet being the second hole of a 2- 





holed stopper. The flask, immersed in a water bath, is connected in a 
train with, first, a plain Erlenmeyer flask in water, kept at room tem- 
perature, to condense moisture ; second, an absorption bottle contain- 
ing a measured amount of standard acid. Following the absorption 
bottle is a suction pump immersed in water. A small amount of water 
is put in the flasks to seal the inlet tube, and a small amount of caustic 
soda solution is added to retain the benzol. Ventila_ion is then started 
and the temperature in the first flask is gradually brought up to 170° F. 
When precipitation is complete the quantity of naphthaline is calcu- 
lated as before, after titrating the standard acid. 

(b) To determine naphthaline in tar, an Erlenmeyer flask is first 
dried and weighed, and a} gram sample introduced. The flask is 
then made the ventilating flask of a train asbefore. If the tar.carries 
any ammonia it can be taken care of by a couple of drops of dilute 
sulphuric acid in the second or condensing flask. The ventilation 
and precipitation and calculation are as before. The reason for the 
condensing Erlenmeyer in the train is that the temperature of theair 
bubbling through the first flask causes it to carry moisture, and 
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Works E, Works F. 


Works G. 
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Works H. Works L 








Do not determine. 





Method for determining, For tar, use Lunge’s meth- Run gas through picric Methods for determining 






































described below. od. For gas, modifica- acid, titrate with nor- described below. 
tion of picric acid test. mal alkali. 
.— yar See answer to question No. See answer to question No. Yes. _ er 
16. 16. 
Te a ie 
No. See answer to No. 16. ‘See. answer to No, 16. No. No. 
| | | 
No. epee yest sabielta él 
| | 
No. When our washer is work-|No, only special tests. At outlet of meters. In /|At outlet of station meter. 


ing properly, picric 
acid show no Be 
line. 











line. 





Nearly constant. W he p|Occasional. 
heats are high there is 
more work for the 
naphthaline washer. 








—| — ———— 
Hot water, steam and gaso- Steam and benzole. 


coal gas 0.154 to 0.231 See answer to No. 17. 


grains per cu. ft., water 
gas 0.269 to 0.339. 


See answer to Nos. 8 and 11. 











a ae a 


The retort temperature|Maximum 
about 2,000° and quite 
uniform. 








about 
Near center of chamber. 


2,000’. |2,100 to 2,200°. Hot zone 2,100° for horizontals; 
middle or back. 2,000° for inclines. 
Highest at middle of 
horizontals and near 
top of inclines. 











We charge as full as pos-\We must use medium light About 5 tons, 12 inches \Medium. 
clearance above| 


sible, approximately, 


charges. 
450 Ibs. } 


charge. 





We believe our present\Our experiments show that\Ample condensing capa- | 
city, to insure final re- | 


method of extracting 
the naphthaline with 
water gas tar is the 
most efficient and eco- 
nomical under our con- 
ditions. 


saturated tar can be) 
heated about 180° F.,| 
air bubbled through it 
and naphthaline re- 
moved, permitting the 
tar being used over- 
and-over again. 


moval of 


105° F. 





peratures from 95° to 


| 
| 
| 





|Gharges iv both inclines 
and horizontals heavy. 
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‘No conditions other than 
those named. 
tar at tem- 











would be a source of error unless the air entering the standard acid 
is at the same temperature as the room. 

Determination of Naphthaline in Tar or Solvent at Works I.— 
A sample of 200 grams is distilled. The fraction from 170° to 270° C. is 
cooled below 0° C., at which temperature the naphthaline crystallizes 
out. The solid naphthaline and oil are wrapped in a cloth and the 
oil pressed out. The cake of crude naphthaline is weighed and re- 
ported as such, the results being comparative rather than absolute. 

Determination of Naphthaline in Gas.—This method depends on 
the formation of paphthaline picrate when gas is passed through a 
solution of picric acid, made by dissolving about 27 g. of C. P. picric 
acid in two liters of warm water. After cooling the solution is filtered 
and 200 cubic centimeters of water added. Into each of 4 heavy glass 
test tubes, about 1 inch internal diameter and 8 inches high, 25 cubic 
centimeters of the picrie acid solution are put by means of a pipette. 


_ These tubes are fitted with rubber stoppers and connections so that the 


gas bubbles through the picric acid in the four tubes and is then 
metered. The amount of gas used depends on its paphthaline content. 





If the gas has not yet passed the secondary condenser, 1-5 cubic feet 
should be sufficient, while after passing the condenser 8-20 cubic feet 
should be used. The gas should not be passed faster than 1 to 14 cubic 
feet per hour. After sufficient gas has passed there will be a heavy 
yellow precipitate in the first two tubes, less in the third, and little, 
if any, in the fourth. The content of the 2 first tubes is then poured 
into a 250 cubic centimeter graduated flask, the liquid in the 2 other 
tubes being used to rinse the precipitate out of first tubes into the 
flask, and the tubes and connections are rinsed into the flask with 
distilled water. The volume in the flask should now be about 225 
cubic centimeters. A 1-hole rubber stopper, fitted with a glass tube, 
sealed at the lower end, but with a small opening blown in side of 
tube, about 1 inch from the lower end, is put into neck of flask and 
the air slowly exhausted from it bya filter pump. Care must be 
taken that none of the liquid is drawn out by foaming. When no 
more bubbles of air come in the liquid, on gently shaking the flask, 
the glass tube is drawn out far enough to seal the flask while the 
pump is working. The flask is now heated in a water bath to 100° C, 
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until the naphthaline picrate dissolves. Then, take flask out of bath 
and allow to cool slowly, shaking occasionally. On cooling the 
naphthaline picrate will’again separate. After 6 hours or more, when 
the flask has assumed the temperature of the room, remove the rubber 
stopper and fill it with distilled water to the mark. Shake well, filter 
through dry filter, collecting filtrate in dry beaker. Titrate an ali- 
quot part of the filtrate with N/10 sodium-hydrate solution, using lac- 
moid as indicator. The change of color from bronze to olive green 
indicates end of reaction. From this calculate the cubic centimeters 
of N/10 solution necessary to neutralize all the picric acid in 250 cubic 
céntimeters. Also, find number of cubic centimeters N/10 solution 
equivalent to 25 cubic centimeters of picric acid solution originally 
used. This, multiplied by the numbex of pipettes taken, is the N/10 
equivalent of picric acid used. Subtracting from this the N/10 equi- 
valent of picric acid in the filtrate gives the number of cubic centi- 
meters of N/10 picric acid that combined with the naphthaline. This, 
multiplied by (.198, gives grains of naphthaline in gas registered by 
meter from which the grains per 100 cubic feet are calculated. 





From a study of the returns it appears that more or less naphtha- 
line is made at all of the works referred to, and at all times. It 
cannot very well be otherwise, considering the heats from 1,850° to 
2,200°, except at the coke oven plant B. There the gas production is 
in two distinct periods, the rich run and the lean one. During first 
period the gas leaves oven at 1,200° and no naphthaline is produced, 
or at least observed. During the lean gas period the temperature 
runs to 1,500°, naphthaline being made and in evidence. Unfor- 
tunately no quantitative tests for it are reported; but it stands to 
reason that, when it is produced at this comparatively low tempera- 
ture, it certainly is made at other plants working smaller charges 
with higher heats. 

Three other works test for it and report in crude gas: 


Works D (vertical retort plant), 204 grains; works F (horizontal 
short retort plant), 926 grains; and works G (chamber oven plant), 
163 grains per 1,000 cubic feet. 


Works D and G produce a crude gas with a remarkably low con- 
tent of naphthaline, and rely upon their own tar toabsorb it. If re- 
turns are correct there is, however, a wide divergence in the naphtha- 
line content of the tar from works D, reporting only 25.46 x 14.73, 
or 375 grains, and from works G, 4,239 pounds, or 29,673 grains in 
the tar ebtained from 2,240 pounds of coal. The tar from D is prac- 
tically free from napbthaline (a fraction of 1 per cent. of its own 
weight) and is thus as efficient a solvent for that in the gas as a water 
gas tar. Even the tar from G is well under that considered normal 
in ordinary tar of about 1.16 specific gravity, which may contain 
from 5 to 10 per cent. its weight (from 6.5 to 13 pounds) of naphtha- 
line in the product of 2,240 pounds of coal. The tars from both the 
inclines and the horizontal retorts of plant I are much richer in 
naphthaline, containing respectively 7.62 and 9.10 pounds. From 
the returns it cannot be judged how much of this comparatively 
heavy content of naphthaline originates in the bydraulic main, and 
how much is added by absorption from the gas in the apparatus up 
to the naphthaline washers. The figures for naphthaline refer doubt- 
less to finished, not crude, gas. These works, hewever, report no 
naphthaline stoppages in apparatus or connections, although their 
naphthaline extractors stand much further back in the sequence of 
apparatus than elsewhere, and the gas is cooled much lower before 
arriving there than in any other instance. Judging from these facts 
it appears the tar from both their systems is of a nature to absorb and 
carry the naphthaline precipitated in the condensing apparatus. 

The returns seem to point out that works using comparatively light 
charges of short duration are the principal producers of naphthaline, 
aud it is well to bear this in mind when contemplating building. 

The conditions regarding hydraulic mains, temperature in these, 
character of seals, dippipes, etc., do not show anything novel or in- 
structive. We might call attention to the unusually low temperature 
in the hydraulic mains of the inclined retort system at I. The two 
coke plants and the vertical retort house (D) working without seals, 
do not seem to suffer from that, as far as naphthaline is concerned. 

The condensing apparatus described belongs to two types: The 
well-known, multitubular water cooled condenser, and the cataract 
washer-cooler, which acts like a shower bath, reducing temperature 
and at the same time washing out tar, ammonia and naphthaline. 
Either apparatus can do the work required, but the latter type has an 
advantage in that it practically purges itself, while the tubular con- 
denser may, from time-to-time, have to be by-passed and cleaned. 





Three works reporting use naphthaline extracting washers or 
scrubbers. Two of them have steel cylinders fitted with horizontal 
trays over which the solvent is pumped and desceuds while the gas 
ascends. At I they use some compartments of rotary washers, others 
being for different purposes. The solvent is the same in every in- 
stance, water gas tar. The figures given for quantities of solvent 
used and naphthaline in it, when first introduced and when dis- 
carded, vary. Works E used 0.14 gallon per 1,000 cubie feet passed, 
works F, 0.25 gallon, and I 0.05 gallon for inclined plant and 0.072 
gallon for the horizontals; E has no data showing how much 
naphthaline is extracted ; F gives 7 per cent. before using and 25 per 
cent. after discarding it, while I used a tar practically free from 
naphthaline, but which does contain 7.75 per cent. and 11.29 of it for 
inclines and horizontals, respectively, when discarded. Not every 
water gas tar is equally serviceable fur this purpose, and some may 
be so loaded with naphthaline as to be of little or no value. Experi- 
ments abroad show that, when the temperature of the superheater of 
a water gas set ran above 1,380°, the naphthaline content of the tar 
increased rapidly, reaching 40 per cent., with a temperature of 1,510°. 
Other tests show that, when washing gas with pure anthracene oil, 
much better absorption of naphthaline was had at lower than at 
higher temperatures. The same would probably hold good for any 
solvent like water gas tar. The temperatures of naphthaline washers 
abroad seem to be from 65° to 68’ F., which corresponds to the prac- 
tice of works I. Works E reports a temperature at inlet of 105°, and 
works F still higher, 118°. Presumably the latter two works prefer 
to run at the higher temperatures to escape excessive cooling in the 
primary condensers and consequent stopping up. But with these 
higher temperatures larger extractor capacity and more solvent will 
probably have to be used, because the later will reach the practical 
point of saturation sooner than with the lower temperatures. The 
efficiency of the washers might be increased by cooling the water gas 
tar in circulation, the effect of the cold solvent upon the warmer gas 
being to create a tar fog. These points regarding naphthaline washers 
are well worth further experiment and research. 

The reply of works H to question 23 is rather startling. The naph- 
thaline at outlet of meters is, in coal gas, 0.154 to 0.231 grain per 
cubic foot, an average of 190 grains per 1,000 cubic feet; in water 
gas, 0.269 to 0.339 grain per cubic foot, an average of 305 grains per 
1,000. 

Since this works make 20 per cent. coal and 80 per cent. water gas, 
it means an average load of 282 grains per 1,000 of mixed gas leaving 
the works, unless some of it is dropped in the holders, yet they report 
uo naphthaline disturbances. 

The reports from I indicate an average content of naphthaline at 
station meter outlet of 97 grains,'with a maximum of about 250 grains 
per 1,000 cubic feet. No trouble in distributing system is reported, 
probably because of the benevolent influence of the water gas in the 
mixture. x 

In the replies to No. 16, as to the method of removing naphthaline 
stoppages, several works report the use of steam and gasoline. It 
would seem appropriate here to sound a note of warning. Steam of 
course melts the naphthaline crystals, since the fusion point is about 
178° ; but you must be very sure of pumping or draining the result- 
ing liquid from the main or apparatus promptly and completely. 
Gasoline also dissolves and floats off a naphthaline deposit; but, 
since its vapor tension is high, it soon evaporates leaving the naph- 
thaline behind. In either case it must be borne in mind that re- 
crystallized naphthaline is much more solid and hard than the 
original flaky deposit, and that eventually nothing will touch it ex- 
cept a steel bar. A copious stream of boiling water is preferable to, 
steam, and oil of low vapor tension (like crude) is preferable to 
gasoline. 

From a study of these returns, and with what is generally known 
of the subject, the following points, applicable to the laying out of a 
plant which is to stear clear of naphthaline difficulties, suggest them- 
selves : 

Select a system of carbonization in which the gas once evolved is 
exposed to as little secondary heating as feasible. Chamber ovens, 
vertical retort benches, or long horizontal retort systems which al- 
low of full charges of sufficient duration to thoroughly burn off the 
coal to insure good yields, will all be acceptable, and a selection from 
them will depend on local conditions. 

Do all the condensing and cooling at the works; it is the proper 
procedure in every respect, and will surely pay in the long run. 
Some naphthaline will be made with any method of carbonizing, but 
it should be arrested at the works. Cool the gas as low or a little 
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lower than the temperature it will meet outside. In late summer or 
early fall, when one may expect outside naphthaline stoppages, the 
ground temperature in the Middle States is about 74°—cellar tempera- 
ture about 70°. We shall have to run our condensers a little lower 
than that, say 65°, and this will require an ample supply of spring or 
artesian well water. Put in condensers of the best type, of ample 
capacity. Cataract washer-coolers look very appropriate. The cool- 
ing liquid being in circulation soon becomes saturated with gas and 
can then be used in large quantities without fear of impoverishing the 
gas. This thorough cooling will incidentally have a'very salutary 
influence upon.the extraction of ammonia. By all means put ina 
naphthaline washer or scrubber of the simple design given in the 
above reports. Water gas tar is a product of most works, or can be 
bought at reasonable cost, and when saturated with naphthaline is at 
least as valuable as before. If water gas tar cannot be had, fuel oil 
has been used to good advantage. 

With every care taken a little naphthaline will escape beyond the 
confines of the works. Where a mixed gas is sent out, or where ben- 
zole enriching is practiced these few grains of naphthaline can easily 
be taken care of. Where straight coal gas is sent out, without enrich- 
ment, a final condenser at the outlet of the works might be taken into 
consideration. It is well known that gas free from moisture does not 
precipitate naphthaline, apparently the condensation of water giving 
the necessary shock for the formation of the naphthaline crystals. 
If we cool the gas sufficiently low to meet outside ground tempera- 
tures, we would remove all water absorbed by it. We would thus do 
away with condensation outside of works, at least to a very great ex- 
tent, avoid naphthallne deposits, and save money and annoyance by 
avoiding the pumping of drips and clearing of pipes and meters. 

Imagine a large coal gas plant, equipped and working under the 
conditions of works I, sending out daily 10 millions cubic feet of 
straight, unenriched gas. At the critical season of the year the gas 
is cooled to about 70°, at which temperature the naphthaline has been 
extracted as far as feasible; but at the outlet of the station meters 
there is still a naphthaline content of 250 grains per 1,000 cubic feet 
and a temperature of 85°, the gas saturated with aqueous vapor, taken 
up from purifiers, seals, etc. It is not quite saturated with naphtha- 
line vapor, but will be when during travel the temperature is reduced 
to 70° or lower. The water of saturation above 70° will, nearly all, 
be condensed, and its precipitation will or may cause some of the 
naphthaline to crystallize, the 10 millions cubic feet containing 357 
pounds thereof. One pound of flaky naphthaline crystals occupies 
about 950 cubic inches, and if only ,'; the whole content (35 pounds) 
should crystallize, it would make 33,250 cubic inches, or nearly 20 
cubic feet, certainly enough to cause trouble. Would not a cooling 
plant at the outlet of the works be of great value? 

Since writing these comments it has been suggested that the various 
works should have been asked to state the brand of coal used. The 
suggestion could not be complied with without delaying this report, 
and we do not think this item would throw much additional light 
upon the subject. Presumably all the works reporting had adjusted 
their heats and other working conditions to the coal they are carbon- 





izing. 
Among the members of the Institute are no doubt many having in- 
formation on this subject, and it is to be hoped that a discussion of 
this report will bring it out. 
H. L. UNDERHILL, Chairman, 


L. C. MARKLEY, 
J. W. BaTTen, 


A. H. Strecker, Actg. Chairman. 
L. M. WHITWELL, 
J. F. Wine, Committee. 








(Concluded from Page 2.) 
Lighting Fixture Manufacture of To-day.’ 


—>——_ 


[Communicated. } 


You do not want as your main argument in selling gas fixtures the 
cheapness thereof. No, the argument should be based on the super- 
iority of your lighting agent of itself, and of the vehicle through or 
by which it is used. 

Perhaps the one thing most neglected in the fixture business is the 
combination type. Gas light in combination with electric is often 
considered a necessary evil, rather than a co-partner, and some so- 
called combination fixtures on the market are not combination fix- 
tures at all, but electric light fixtures with some auxiliary gas burn- 





ers. Every one of these fixtures you allow to enter your territory 
means depreciating yourself and cuts down the earnings of your 
company, for the user of such a fixture is lost as a gas consumer as 
long as these fixtures remain in the building. 

We do not want all the business, for there is enough for both. 
Let’s live and let live; but see you get your share, and if in charge 
of a combination installation, see that a properly constructed combi- 
nation fixture is installed. If electric lighting is specified, insist on 
combination fixtures. Small, inverted burners and the Welsbach 
Junior Light have made possible the construction of combination 
fixtures with perfect harmony in design, the difference in the gas and 
electric burners scarcely showing. And it is also possible with these 
small lamps to use any standard glassware with 2}-inch fitter. Com- 
bination fixtures, when constructed in this manner, are an adaptable 
and useful adjunct to the home. 

After all that has been said we cannot blame the fixture manufac- 
turer alone for the present state of things. Do you realize that you 
are just as much at fault? The manufacturer may not be very aggres- 
sive, and you may get an idea which he hasn’t thought of; but he 
doesn’t know what you wan t for your trade, unless you tell him 
and when you tell him, you must insist on getting it. 

Any new idea usually brings with it some difficulties. Fixtures 
have to be constructed differently, and after the change has been 
made we may find that no provision is made for a connection 
for a portable lamp, or gas percolator, or gaschafing dish. Of course, 
it can be provided for in a crude way, but usually results in disfigur- 
ing any artistic features the fixture may have. I have seen fixtures 
with portable lamp con nections attached to inverted arms in various 
ways (all crude and ugly) ; but the better and most practical method 
is to provide a gas-way down through the body of the fixture, coming 
out at the bottom through an ornamental knob or a cap; and, when 
the consumer desires to attach the percolator or chafing dish, he re- 
moves the cap, putting on a small cock, with a bayonet, lock-ground, 
joint attached to the tubing. 

Fig. 1 is a fixture with the outlet and cock at the bottom of the 
body, an idea that should be embodied in all upright and inverted 
fixtures. One manufacturer has signified his intention of adopting 
this feature on all his fixtures. 

Fig 2 shows a fixture with Welsbach Junior lights, having socket 
covers, and which makes a very desirable fixture for the better class 
of residences, quite different from the fixture seen every day. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are brackets similarly constructed. 

Fig. 5 shows probably the best constructed combination fixture on 
the market to-day. It gives electricity an equal chance with gas. 
You can scarcely tell which is the gas lamp and which the electric, 
and the like idea can be carried out in the inverted type of fixture. 

Fig. 6 shows a combination bracket in which this same idea is em- 
bodied. 

Fig. 7 shows a combination dome, with gas and electric lights 
underneath the dome. 

Fig. 8 shows the stem and fork, and the manner in which the lights 
are supported. The dome was brought to this stage of perfection only 
after a great deal of experimenting. 

Figs. 9 and 10 show a combination dome with a gas-way for attach- 
ing a gas percolator or gas chafing dish, the attachment not being 
visible from outside. The construction of the stem and fork may be 
observed in Fig. 10. This gas-way may also be attached to straight 
gas domes. 

Fig. 11 is another type of combination dome, the gas lamp being on 
the stem, which goes down through the center, and the eleetric lights 
around the inside of the dome, the wires being run parallel with the 
chains. 

Figs. 12 and 13 show dish fixtures for semi indirect effects. These 
are two of a large line of designs of a type that makes a very pleasing 
and acceptable line for residence lighting. The lighting source is 
shielded entirely from vision, and the light transmitted is very soft 
and pleasant for all purposes. The glass is a special opal, leaded. 

Fig. 14 shows a semi-indirect fixture, in which the frame is of over- 
laid, ornamental, cast metal, and the disk is supported by a rigid 


.| harp fixture. The chains are added for ornamentation. An inverted 


lamp is placed inside the harp witha pilot light by-pass from the 
upper part of the fixture operated by the key, the handle of which 
projects from beneath the body of the fixture. This construction does 
away with the by-pass chains, which are always unsightly. 

Fig. 15 is a commercial piece, a type of fixture which has become 
very popular, The semi-indirect dish has taken its place in the front 





1, lilustrations furnished through the courtesy of Messrs. Bayley & Sons, E. Miller 
Lamp Co., and the Ed. Schroder Lamp Works. 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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{OrFic1aL Nortics. } 


Fourty-Fourth Meeting, New England Association of 
Gas Engineers. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
iat East Boston, Mass., Jan. 6, 1914. 
'o the Members, New England Association of Gas Engi ey 

co ea ge —— nes New Cae hamatian of Ges 

gineers, wi eld, nesday and T day, F 
19, 1914, at iy ae ap Hotel, Sesten.” Se ee 

Papers on timely topics of interest are being prepared. 

Applications for Membership should be sent to the Secretary before 
February 17th. ‘‘ Questions” should be sent early so they may re- 
ceive ample consideration. 

The annual dinner will be Wednesday orang Me 18th. 

N. W. 


GiFFoRD, Secy. 


New ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGINEERS, 








BRIEFLY TOLD. 


te 


Workmens’ Compensation, Stare oF Connecticut.—What is 
known as the Connecticut Workmens’ Compensation Law became 
effective the first inst., and the employers (great and little) affected 
by it are evidencing much concern. It is admitted that the lan- 
guage of the act does not differ greatly from the expression of the 
provisions of corresponding statutes in other States, but a ruling of 
the Attorney General on it seems to have caused apprehension. The 
conditions were framed to concern equally all classes and numbers 
of employees, provided the employers failed to serve special notice to 
the employees that the former preferred to remain under the pre-ex- 
isting statutes in respect of responsibility for accidents in a financial 
sense. 

Section A of the act declares that an employer who fails in elec- 
ting to come under the compensatory policy is shorn of the right 
to offer as a defense contributory negligence on the part of fellow 
workmen, such section applying only in cases or shops in which 5 or 
more persons are employed. Part B sets forth that every employer 
is understeod to be liable for compensation, save when notice te the 
contrary has been given tothe workmen, wherefore the provision 
respecting ‘‘ Five employees or more,” is not affirmed, save by infer- 
ence. Accordingly the Attorney General is of the opinion that this 
section of the law affects everyone. An accident having happened 
he who has in his service a single laborer has to make compensation 
irrespective of the matter of negligence, unless the notice required 
by the statute has been served. Capable lawyers, of State-wide re- 
pute, disagree with this interpretation, and direct attention to the 
outcome of the workings of comparable statutes in different States 
These say that as sections A and B of the Connecticut act are not 
only relevant but dependent on each other, the dividing of the 
statute does not cause the excepting of the minor employer any the 
less plain. For instance, part B of the Massachusetts law does not 
directly designate a limit to number of employees, nevertheless the 
contention is yet to be made that such intention positively prevails 
In Connecticut it may be taken for granted the ruling implies 8 
slight confusion as to making out the proper form, the filling out 
thereof, the serving of same to employees, and the repetition of this 
when new hands are taken on, always taking it for granted that the 
proprietor not only knows the law, but is familiar with it, Never- 


theless, to fail in respect of the formality, either through neglect, 
ignorance, or other cause, could easily prove of financial gravity 
when accidents occur. 





In THE MATTER OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING.—This letter is just to 
hand: To the Editors American Gas LIGHT JoURNAL—I was a visitor 
at the Denver (Col.) meeting, N. C. G. A., October, 1911, when the 
national advertising plan was first completely brought to the atten- 
tion of the members, and since then have seen, from time-to-time in 
the JouRNAL, what might be termed ‘‘ progress reports.’’ I also at- 
tended the Philadelphia convention last month, and was present 
when this matter came up for final action ; that is, action looking to- 
wards how to expend the money collected, amounting then to about 
$55,000. The report per se had been adopted at a prior time. The 
arguments made by Mr. C. M. Cohn, against the proposed plan, 
seemed to me to hit the nail on the head, and his reasoning was 
vigorously strong. His points in fact were so well taken that they 
could not be successfully controverted ; at least, they haven’t been 
so far. In the issue for December 22d, you published Mr. Cohn’s re- 
marks in full, and I have just finished reading Mr. Hare’s comment 
thereon in issue for December 29th. In the latter it does not seem 
that Mr. Hare answered a single point made by Mr. Cohn; in fact, 
it read like a statement that would be put forth by one whose thought 
in the premises was altogether personal. That moneys contributed on 
this account by any company might far better be spent locally, and 
if there is any sound business reason why, for instance, the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, of New York, should be asked to contribute toa 
fund to be used to help sell gas in some other community, that reason 
should be made known. Only il per cent. of the companies of the 
country are on record as‘contributors to this advertising fund, and I 
wish to congratulate the 89 per cent. that did not respond offhand. 
This shows that the thinking men in t he gas business are well in the 
majority. Of course, it undoubtedly seems to many that some good, 
workable plan might be found whereby a bureau for furnishing 
‘‘ copy ” to the company-members —copy peculiarly adapted to each 
separate community—such as would draw the attention of consumers 
to the local office of a company, and generally desc riptive of that 
office and showroom, with a bit of space allowed for supplementing 
the bureau stuff with decidedly local interest. Such advertising plan 
would easily command the attention of all. At the present time the 
N. C. G. A. is maintaining successfully some splendid educational 
features, and if it would form an advertising ‘‘ copy ’’ bureau, the 
Association would greatly add to its present genuine usefulness. Of 
course, it is understood that a fair charge for ‘‘copy ” should be 
made. Another thing. Let us have less of this ‘‘tom-foolery” at 
conventions, such as bringing so-called experts to amuse us, That 
was done at Atlanta (1912), and last month at Philadelphia. What 
good can come from such addresses? For no professional advertising 
man knows the gas business, the nature of which differs from that of 
any other business. As a gentleman who sat near ne in the conven- 
tion during this advertising talk said: He would like to have asked 
Mr. Casson if advertising would raise the price of gas, even admit- 
ting that advertising had increased the price of salt! W hen speakers 
such as we have had on this advertising subject address us, let them 
be men who can help us, for the gas business, especially when its 
representatives are in helpful session, has little, if any, of the comic 
side, hence a vaudeville turn seems decidedly out of place.—Yours 
truly, O. H. BapGEr. 


CURRENT MENTION .— 

Tae American Meter Company announces that it has purchased 
the patents of Mr. Louis B. Gawtry (Vice-President, Consolidated 
Gas Company, New York), covering improvements in dry gas meters ; 
and that it is prepared to furnish the Gawtry im proved diaphragms, 
either for repairs or in new meters, at a price but little more than for 
the ordinary pattern. A short notice of Mr. Gawtry’s patent ap- 
peared in the JouRNAL, October 22, 1913. 


ConTRACTORS may be interested in knowing that, because the gov- 
ernment-owned Halifax (N. S.) Inter-Colonial Railroad Company 
desires the land and water front at the foot of Pleasant street (owned 
by the Halifax Gas Company) for new terminals, the Gas Company 
has been ordered to remove to a new site, such removal to be made 
prior to the end of the current year. The site to be taken was ap- 
praised (for the Government) by that competent engineer, Mr. John 
Keillor, of Hamilton, Canada; and the appraisal for the Company 
was made by Mr. A. E. Forstall, of Forstall & Robison, New York 
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Mr. GrorGe SHINNICK bas terminated his services as local man- 
ager, at Anderson, Ind., for the Central Indiana Gas Company. He 
has been appointed Assistant to Mr. K. L. Ames, President of the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Gas Company, who is also the eontrolling spirit 
in the Ames Realty Company, of Jacksonville. Mr. Roy Zeigler, 
formerly Auditor for the Central Indiana Gas Company, Muncie 
division, succeeds Mr. Shinnick at Anderson. 


THE Board of Directors, the Utilities Engineering Corporation, an- 
nounces that the Corporation offers its expert services to those man- 
aging, ‘‘operating, designing, constructing and supervising public 
utilities and allied enterprises.’’ The President and Manager is Mr. 
A. I. Snyder, well and favorably known to the fraternity from his 
excellent work as Superintendent of Manufacture, the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Gas Company. We heartily wish the best of success to him 
and his associates. 

THe ‘‘Woman’s Party, of Ceok County, Chicago, Mrs. Charlotte C. 
Rhodus, President,’’ in session sssembled, the evening of the 2d 
inst., unanimously indorsed two ‘‘ Whereases,”’ and an equal num- 
ber of ‘‘ Resolveds,”’ declaring that the price of gas in Chicago should 
not exceed 70 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. One of the ‘‘ Resolveds”’ is 
worth reproducing. Here it is: ‘‘Resolved, By the Woman’s Party of 
Cook County, Inc., that we hereby protest against the law’s delay, 
which puts millions of the people’s money, more or less permanently 
into the pockets of the Gas Company.’’ More, or less; aye, generally 
less. 

THE Northern Connecticut Light and Power Company recently 
notified Judge Lincoln W. Morrison, Chairman of the committee of 
residents, Enfield, Conn., appointed to endeavor to secure a lower gas 
rate for Enfield, that it was impossible to effect such concession. The 
Committee (having examined the Company’s books) reported that 
the gross earnings for 1912 were $24,338.21, and the operating costs 
amounted to $21,845.43, showing inceme from operation footing up 
$2,492.78. The examination also disclosed an investment in tangible 
property of $150,000. This shows about 1} per cent. return, which 
even the Enfield residents admitted was ‘‘ not excessive.’’ Under the 
circumstances an appeal to the State Utilities Board is not likely. 

Mr. Cuas. E. HILL, Superintendent of the Batavia (N. Y.) division 
of the New York Central Gas Company, has lost a daughter and the 
Company is minus the service of a good cashier, through the mar- 
riage of Miss Grace E. Hill to Mr. William B. Davies, of East St. 
Louis, Ills. The groom occupies a responsible position on the staff 
of the Aluminum Ore Company, East St. Louis. 

THE new retort house for the Portland (Me.) Gas Light Company, 
which is to be of steel frame, fireproof construction, 48 feet wide, 70 
feet long, and 64 feet high, will cover a generating installation of 
the Glover-West vertical system, numbering 32 retorts, up to an out- 
put of 1,000,000 cubic feet per 24 hours. 

Mr. Joun J. O’RORKE, Secretary, the Compressed Gas Manufac- 
turers’ Association, informs us that the annual meeting of that body 
will be held in New York city (25 Madison avenue) Thursday, the 
29th inst. 


Tue Brantford (Ont.) Gas Company has been ordered by the Gov- 
ernment to stop the distributing on domestic account of natural gas 
from the Tilbury fields, owing to the high sulphur content. This 
order was the result of proceedings against the Company, on a charge 
of maintaining a condition detrimental to public health. 

We ton J. PHILLIPS, as Attorney for the parties who are propos- 
ing to construct a gas plant in Winters, Cal., says, now that the 
necessary permissions have been obtained from the State and local 
authorities, the work of construction will go on forthwith. It is esti- 
mated that the initial expenditure will amount to $30,000. 


Mr. Groroe 8. Forest, a former owner and operator of the Iowa 
Falls (Ia.) Gas Company, has been named receiver for the named 
concern, and will endeavor to put the plant thereof in working con- 
dition. The strange fact in connection with the putting of this plant 
out of commission is that, about 2 months ago a switching engine in 
the yards of the Rock Island Railroad (the gas plant abutted on the 
said yards) ran wild, jumped the tracks, and bumped directly onto 
and through the walls of the generating house of the Company. The 
result was demolition and entailed inaction. Now the proprietors of 
the Company are suing the Railroad for $12,000, which it is esti- 
mated was the amount of damage occasioned by the flying-switch act. 

Paris, France, early the night of the 6th inst., was put into con- 


fusion through the breaking of a cable in the section of the electric 
lighting plant that sends current to and through the liveliest quarters 





va the French metropolis. The interruption lasted a trifle over 2 
ours. 


“B. V.,” writing from San Francisco under date of December 
30th, says: ‘‘Not long ago over 200 guests assembled in the dining 
quarters of the St. Francis’, this city, at a dinner in honor of the 
completion of the Lake Spaulding dam, and the Beaver River power 

lant, in general, and to the engineer-in-charge (Mr. Frank G. 

aum) of the stupendous undertakings in particular. The affair was 
under the direction of Mr. John A. Britton, President and General 
Manager of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. The after dinner 
ep yey were notable for a splendid lecture (profusely illustrated 

y slides) on the development of power transmission in California by 
Engineer Baum, and by spirited addresses from Messrs. E. C. Jones, 
John Martin and Eugene de Sabla.” 


Mr. Ernest L. Locke, of Boston, Mass., formerly Superintendent, 
the Arlington (Mass.) Gas Company, has been appointed an In- 
spector to the State Industrial Accident Board. The staff carries 6 
inspectors. 


Very sensibly the proprietors of the Saginaw City (Mich.) Gas 
Company have determined to hereafter directly manage the disposi- 
tion of the coke product. Heretofore, the Saginaw Coal Company 
has been the middleman. The first evidences of good faith and 
proper business enterprise are an annou ncement by the Company that 
a 25 cent per ton reduction has been made on all sizes of coke 
marketed. 


Mr. E. A. McCoy, since 1911 Manager the commercial division of 
the business of the Columbia (So. Car.) Railway Gas and Electric 
Company, has resigned from its service. 


Mr. ROLLIN BUCKMINSTER, in the employment of the Lowell (Mass. ) 
Gas Light Company since 1900, latterly as Superintendent of Works, 
has been appointed Superinteudent of Distribution, and Mr. Earl 
Hamilton (formerly Chemist to the Company) succeeds Mr. Buck- 
minster in the works. Mr. Ezra Pratt has been succeeded by Mr. 
Edward E. Bessey in the position of mechanical engineer; and Mr. 
George Donovan has been succeeded in the position of assistant 
chemist by Mr. Philip Laporte. 











Publications. 
[All Publications, Catalogues, etc., mentioned below, are kept in our 
office for the convenience of our patrons. } 








Some Calendars.—So far this year we have received several ex- 
amples of trade calendars, bearing the names of the respective houses 
that thus remember their patrons and customers. And, while it is 
not deemed either worthy or wise to make distinctions, we cannot re- 
frain from remarking that the Nathaniel Tufts’ Meter Company’s 
method of annual scheduling of the days of 1914 is a gem. The 
placque, from which is appended the calendar sheet proper, is, as the 
description declares, an exact reproduction of an inlaid wood panel, 
worked out on metal in different species from the monarchs to the 
nymphs, representatives of the denizens of forest and glen, the moor 
and the fen, the hillside and the mountain. Nor is the former in the 
least an exaggeration for the woods going to make up the original 
panels (then reproduced on thin metal) include Circassian walnut, 
tulip, prima verra, gray and silver maple, ebony, satin, holly, 
smaranth, japola, and walnut burl. The panel proper carries a 
woody, inlaid reproduction of the Yama Yama youth, beautifully 
done, the etching being equal to a Roberti master specimen. With 
an Orient fancy lantern in one hand, the other hand clutching a 
sphere for boyhood’s playtime, the assembling is as attractive as the 
picturing is realistic. 


A second noter of time’s flight comes to us from the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Meter Company, whose yearly recorder is of a dimension that 
permits of ready reading even when one is walking—yes, running, 
for that matter. Anda very sensible addition to the working value 
of this recorder of time is that the main sheet carries, on its middle 
right, a diminutive tabling of the month past, while the middle left 
carries a like reminder respecting the days of the month to come. 


A third specimen of the yearly recorder is by the courtesy of the 
Brown Pyrometer Company, of Philadelphia. Like all that comes 
from this well managed concern iis calendar altogether fills the bill. 
It is of convenient size, its color tone is artistic; in fact, the general 
arrangement of the sheet and its records leaves little to be desired- 


The fourth to be considered is that of the American Meter Com- 
pany. This timer-of-the cld-timers, in the selecting of its annual re- 
minders to its customers, always manages to get out something at- 
tractive; but this year its journeying into the realms of design has 
been especially fruitful. The supporting sheet carries a beautifully 
drawn, splendidly colored picture-sketch of the Panama Canal, which 
really is worth a place in the collections of advanced geographers 
and engineers, or in the library of the student or the merchant, of 
the ordinary, everyday person or the voyager—in fact, for all who 
have use for noting the flight of the earth in its journeyings around 
the grand luminary. The calendar is surely both useful and hand- 
some. 


We are quite sure we make no mistake in saying that those con- 
nected with the gas industry may obtain a specimen of these time 
recorders by addressing the Companies above named. 
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ranks for commercial lighting, and the No. 20 Reflex, with the single 
mantle, and its high candle power, make it an ideal lamp for this 
system of illumination with the larger dishes. I will mention only 
this one type of fixture for commercial lighting, but much could be 
said on the subject, for the writer has watched during some months 
the development of commercial lighting fixtures and lamps, which 
are now about ready for the market. With even these few develop- 
ments it is a little more encouraging and gives one hope for progress 
in the development of better lighting fixtures, and it gives you, Messrs. 
Gas Men, an excellent opportunity for getting lighting business. 

The advent of the inverted lamp strengthened the already prevail- 
ing idea that, to get the best results in illumination, all lamps must 
throw the light rays downward. This idea was readily accepted be- 
cause the electric Incandescent lamp was hung pendant. So every- 
body went mad advocating and pushing the inverted gas lamp. In 
many cases it is proper to use the inverted type of burner; and no 
doubt, in commercial installation, the best results have been obtained 
in this way in the majority of cases. However, in residence lighting, 
this rule-of-thumb method of illuminating engineering is not appli- 
cable. There is a place for the upright fixture and burner and a 
place for the inverted fixture and burner. Each installation must be 
considered as an individual proposition, and care should always be 
taken. to get the effects which will harmonize with the surroundings 
and at the same time be restful to the inmates of the home. 

It has been said that the gas industry, from the lighting standpoint, 
was dead; but it isn’t the gas industry that is dead. Only some pas 
men are sick; and if there are any men in your organization that 
have this impression, you had better get the undertaker. after them, 
Mr. Manager, or at least put them off your pay roll. They are a lia- 
bility and not an asset. 

In conclusion let me say, be a live gas man and this industry will 
not suffer. If you are alive, co-operate with the fixture manufac- 
turer, let him know what your needs are, make him construct fixtures 
after your ideas, if you have any, and they are practical. Insist on 
getting fixtures which are adaptable to the present day needs and are 
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practical from the gas companies’ point-of -view as well as that of the 
consumers.’ Last, but not least, bring the fixture business to a high 
standard, by ridding your territory of the old, open-flame burners, 
and the distorted looking fixtures which accompany them. See that 
everywhere is placed an up-to date constructed fixture, and that you 
get your share of the business. 





~ New Methods and Appliances. 











FRACTIONAL DisTILLATION OF CoaL.—M. Léo Vignon has presented 
to the Académie des Sciences, Paris, a series of comparative tests 
upon several varieties of coal made by —— them to fractional 
distillation at successive temperatures. They led to the following 
conclusions: The unsaturated hydrocarbons come off in the main be- 
low 600° C. (1,112° F.), and the yield dies out at higher temperatures. 
Methane and the heavy hydrocarbons are most abundant in the 
neighborhood of 600° C., and beyond 800° C. the yield rapidly falls. 
Hydrogen has a very small percentage up to 600° C., and reaches a 
maximum between 800° C. and 1,000° C. (1,472° and 1,822° F.), dimin- 
ishing in most cases at temperatures beyond these. Carbonic oxide 
gives, according to the kind of coal, from 3 to 11 per cent. with an- 
average of 6.5 per cent. for temperatures up to 850° C. (1,562° F.) ; but 
this average rises to 30 per cent. above 1,000°C. At higher tem- 
peratures the volume of gas is increased, but the lighting power falls 
off towards 1,000° C., and the percentage of carbonic oxide increases. 











Fig. 13. 








primarily with the local electric companies, who very naturally de- 
sired that no gas lamps be used. Afterwards this opposition centered 
in a few politicians who, happening to be candidates for office, by 
concerted effort succeeded in stirring up the people. 

The recent extension of this Company’s franchise of 25 years, 
which was secured by the writer, October, 1913, provided for the in- 
stalling of 125 street gas lamps, in payment ue the franchise tax. 
This number was to be augmented by additional lamps, so that 
eventually we will have close to 200 gas lamps on the streets. 


The officials of the city of Chattanooga have had no desire to 
repudiate this contract, but, in order to ascertain the will of the 
people in reference to placing the lamps on the streets, we did sus- 


nd our work temporarily, or until the sentiment could be definitely 
earned. 


The people have been very generous in their expressions, and have 
warmly welcomed the street lights, particularly those residing in 
districts where the streets are not lighted. So very pronounced did 
this matter become that the electric company reduced the price of 
street lamps, from $68 per year each to $24 per year each, in its effort 
to maintain the electric street lighting monopoly. Thus it will be 
seen from the foregoing that the public benefits have been very great, 
in any event. Trusting you may see fit to advise our friends through 
your valuable columns, we are Yours truly, 

CuatTTanooca Gas COMPANY, 
S. E. De Frese, Gen. Mgr. 








Correspondence. 


(The JOURNAL is not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents. ] 





Gas Lamps for the Street Lighting of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CuHaTTanooGca Gas CoMPANY, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 3, 1914. 


To the Editors, American Gas Licut JourNAL: Considerable pub- 
licity having been given to the installation of gas street lights in our 
city, as you no doubt have read about in the local papers, and fear 
ing that erroneous impressions might be formed through the matter 
in said newspapers, we desire to say that the opposition originated 





Items of Interest 


FROM VARIOUS TLOcALTITIEsS. 








THE proprietors of the Clinton (Mass.) Gas Light Company have 
notified the residents that hereafter the following schedule of rates 
will be operative: Gas, $1.60 per 1,000, gross; net, $1.40—this is a 
concession of 10 cents per 1,000. On electric account, net: First 50 
kilowatts, 15 cents; over 50 and up to 250, 12 cents; all over 250 
kilowatts, 8 cents. Mr. Robert J. Freel, Superintendent, will likely 
have a busy time of it next spring in extending the distributing lines, 
particularly infand about the Company’s Lancaster division. 
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THE last week in December Attorney Coulson, on behalf of the 
Lawrence (Mass.) Gas Company, appeared before the Board of Gas 
and Electric Light Commissioners in support of a petition for the 
right to extend its gas mains and electric lines to and through the 
outlying settlement of Boxford. Vice-President Humphreys, of the 
Company, also supported the contention of Mr. Coulson. There was 
no opposition and the matter was taken under advisement. 





THE Gaston County Gas Company, formed for the purpose of con- 
structing and operating a gas works in Gastonia, North Carolina, 
has, through Mr. A. Romone, filed an indemnity bond in $5,000, 
guaranteeing the good faith of the incorporators. The site has been 
purchased, but our informant believes that actual construction work 
will not be commenced prior to March first. 





Mr. J. C. Rusuin, of Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed Manager of 
the new business division, the Havana (Cuba) Electric Railway, 
Light and Power Company. 





On the 9th inst. the Michigan State Railroad Commission heard 
argument on the petition of the Michigan Light Company for per- 
mission to issue stock, of the par value of $5,144,000, to be used for 
acquiring the gas works properties of the Companies in Bay City, 
Saginaw, Flint, Pontiac, Jackson and Kalamazoo. This is a move. 
ment to change the basic incorporation (now amenable to New Jersey 
laws) to the custody of the State of Michigan. 





“W. F. B.,” writing from Jacksonville, Ills., under date of the 
29th ult., says: ‘‘A series of display advertisements in the local 
newspapers of Jacksonville, which ‘ads.’ were prepared partly by a 
Chicago expert (Mr. Glenn Marston) along such lines, under the edit- 
ing (and other supervision) of Mr. Eugene Soules, publicity manager 
of the Illinois Traction System, contributed much to the rejecting of 
a bond issue for the purpese of reconstructing the Jacksonville muni- 
cipal electric lighting plant. The Jacksonville Railway and Light 
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Company, which operates the gas, and commercial electric current 
supply, and the street railway system as well, offered to quadruple 
the number of lights supplied by the municipal servers, at a rate less 
than the present cost of maintaining the municipal service. The ad- 
vertisements published by the Company were comprised of matter 
discussing and analyzing the terms of its offer, and to outline the 
further benefits that would accrue from keeping down the city’s debt 
to as low a point as possible. Jacksonville has had a municipal 
electric lighting plant for 18 years; but, quite like all operations of 
that type, no attention whatever has been paid to obsolescence and 
decay, no funds whatever having been set aside for such recouping. 
Again, current ‘mistakes’ in placing orders for apparatus—such as 
purchasing a 2-phase generator to run 3-phase motors, and installing 
an engine requiring higher steam pressure than it was possible to 
evolve from the boilers. These things, it may be taken for granted, 
were potent factors in the advertisements that were published, and 
that had much to do with the final decision of the people to so posi- 
tively determine their abandonment of this municipal service. The 
majority against the proposition figured 2 to 1.” 





Tus is from an item of the Boston edition of a paper known as The 
American, hence the thought that a liberal allowance of salt may 
assist in analyzing the story: ‘‘A meter reader for the Worcester 
(Mass.) Gas Light Company entered the cellar of the Plummer Block 
on Main street to-day—December 27th—to make his monthly reading, 
and found a live rattlesnake in possession of the premises. When the 
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reptile coiled itself for a spring the gas man beat a hasty retreat to 
inform the janitor. The latter made a personal investigation, but he 
also retreated when the rattler again feinted, bringing up at police 
headquarters. All the officers were absent, it being the noon hour, 
so the janitor returned to the cellar, where, after some maneuvring 
he managed, with an ice pick, to behead the rattler.”’ 





Tue first meter to be set in connection with the supply of Stafford, 
N. Y., was placed in the Reed Hotel last. Christmas eve. 





Tue Athol (Mass.) Gas Company has appointed Mr. Arthur W. 
Evans te the vacancy on its office staff occasioned by the death of Mr. 
RW. Tupper. 





Tue December (1913) output of the Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany showed an increase of 2.3 per cent. over the output for the cor- 
responding month of 1912. 





**H.,”’ writing from Bessemer, Ala., under date of the 3ist Decem- 
ber, says: ‘‘In the Mayor’s Court, Bessemer, Ala., to-day, one Beau- 
ford Siss, a colored employee of the Bessemer Gas Company, was 
arraigned for larceny and malicious destruction of property. Siss 
was caught, early Christmas morning, in the act of breaking into 
and taking money from a prepayment meter, located in a restaurant 
for colored people conducted by a Greek named Manjos. Siss had 
asked Manjos for some matches and made his way to the rear of the 
premises. Being there fora rather long time, Manjos became sus- 
picious. Moving quietly across the room, he looked through a crack 
er opening in a door and saw the negro in the act of taking out money 
from the cash box. Pointing a revolver, and shouting to his assistant 
to call the police, he covered the negro until the officers arrived who 
took him in charge. Harry Firstbrook, Manager of the Bessemer 
Company, ultimately found four meters that evidently had been 
operated upon by the same artist. Mr. Firstbrook, aided by the Chief 
of Police, worked up the case against the negro, with the result that 
he was fined $152.50, which means that he will work in chains for the 
city for a period of 305 days. As the boxes had been examined and 
emptied a few days prior to his detection, there was little money for 
the miscreant to get hold of, although this was (in one sense) regret- 
table, for had he in any one instance gotten over $5, he would have 
been subject to a charge of grand larceny. Asa result, he would 
have spent years in the penitentiary.” 





Tue Denver (Col.) Post recently had this to say respecting the 
Denver Gas and Electric Light Company: ‘‘ The highest compliment 
that can be paid to a corporation is the statement that, in a year, 
such as the last has proved to have been, it has increased iis net earn- 
ings in the same proportion that its gross has advanced. That is the 
record of of the Denver Gas and Electric Light Company, one of the 
su bsidiaries of the Cities Service Company, in which are combined the 
large Doherty & Company’s promotions for the past year. Its state- 
ment, covering the operations of 2-year periods since 1905, shows the 
growth of Denver better than any other agency, and it must be very 
gratifying to the investors in the Company’s securities. This state- 
ment tabulates the gross and net for 10 years: 


Year. Gross. Net. 
Deieheies t4aae06u00 $3,158,173 $1,377,280 
ES athe hak kernel 3,080,915 1,328,716 
inn cwéks pealee 5 cites 375, 707 1,051,676 
Sie eé hues hb dnee adas 1,914,406 743,338 
BE ding becessdbabicn ia 1,458, 327 590,215 
Ey sac send acvabanata 1,003, 597 


, 





Last month, replying to the complaint of certain residents of Roslyn 
Grange, a remote suburb of Baltimore,-Md., the Baltimore Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company, informed the Public 
Service Commission of Maryland that the making of the main exten- 
sion would impose an expense upon the Corporation which, com- 
pared with the revenue that could be obtained from such expenditure, 
would make the plan impracticable. 





THOSE desirous of knowing the perils that attend a quick response 
to the summons of an alarm clock, without having verified the 
clamor of the arouser by checking against a fairly accurate timepiece, 
should address, C. B. Strohn, District Manager, Elgin (Ills.) Division, 
the Western United Gas and Electric Company. 





HEREAFTER the net gas rate in Norristown, Pa., will be $1.15 per 
1,000 cubic feet ; a concession of 10 cents per 1,000. On electric cur- 





rent supply account the minimum charge per month per meter (30 
lights or less) has been placed at $1.50. 





Tue Greenwich Township has petitioned the Paulsboro (N. J.) Gas 
Company to extend its main system to and through the first-named 
place. 





Justice Joun Woopwarp has appointed an ex-Justice of the Su- 
preme Conrt (Mr. Pardon ©. Williams, of Watertown, N. Y.), to act 
as Referee to determine the sum owed by the city of Buffalo to the 
Buffalo Gas Company. The Company’s claim now amounts to some- 
thing over $300,000. 


Mr. TruMAN T. Pierson, who was Superintendent of the Metuchen 
(N. J.) Gas Light Company prior to the consolidation of that branch 
with the Perth Amboy division, and who since the consolidation has 
been in charge of the local Metuchen office, has resigned. We believe 
that hereafter the Metuchen trade will be supervised by General 
Manager A. F. Reitemeyer, the office provision at Metuchen being 
merely a statutory one. 








Mr. Rost. Ricnarps, Chairman the Dover (N. J.) Common Coun- 
cil, has been directed to formally complain to the Public Utility 
Commissioners that the Dover, Port Oram and Rockaway Gas Com- 
pany is not honoring the franchise agreements under which it is 
authorized to maintain a gas supply. 





Mr. Frep. E. Scuornstern, formerly Manager of the Salina (Kas.) 
Light, Power and Gas Company, and who was supposed to have ac- 
cepted another position on the staff of H. L. Doherty & Co., an- 
nounces that he has been appointed General Manager of the Eakin- 
Donelan Company, with headquarters in Concordia, Kan. The 
named corporation has the right to exploit the Tenny system of gas 
making in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado, and now 
operates plants of that type in Junction City, Manhattan and Abilene, 
Kas., and will this spring install a plant in Great Bend, Kas. 





REGRETFULLY we report the death of Mr. Datus F. Brown, who 
will be pleasantly remembered from his former connection of Man- 
ager, the gas range department of Messrs. Rathbone, Sand & Co., 
Albany, N. Y., but who for the last 6 years has conducted a special 
selling agency in Denver, Col. He passed away, at his residence in 
Denver, the morning of Sunday, December 21st, after an illness last- 
ing 3 weeks. 





Last week we had occasion to refer to the year’s eperation (to July 
i, 1913), of The Peoples Lighting, Heating and Power Company, of 
St. Albans, Vt. —the Company’s headquarters are in Barre, Vt., and 
we further said that the check covered into the city treasury, amount- 
ing to $500.86, represented the 2 per cent. tax on the gross earnings 
of the Company, which tax was in accordance with “the stipulation 
under which the original St. Albans Gas Light Company was,”’ etc. 
The tax is really imposed on the gross gas sales, and the original in- 
corporation was known as the Peoples Lighting, Heating and Power 
Company. 


Director Cooks, of the Philadelphia Department of Public Works, 
has accepted the offer of the Welsbach Street Lighting Company to 
continue until March 1st the upkeep of 20,000 lamps of the gasoline 
type in the suburban districts of the city, at the rate paid for same 
last year—$29 per lamp perannum. +s 








Tue City Council of Chicago has passed a resolution empowering 
the law department of the city to bring suit to test the validity of the 
Act creating the Illinois State Public Utilities Commission. The suit 
will be instituted to determine whether or not the new Commission 
shall have the right to oo companies operating within the city 
of Chicago. The Council stoutly avers that it is fighting for the 
right to ‘‘home rule.” Yes, yes; home rule! The home rule end 
being quite likely the right qualifying ‘‘ home rulers” to come into 
their own. 


In 1913 the Omaha (Neb.) Gas Company added 15 miles of mains to 
its distribution system, and hooked up 1,600 new services in the same 
period. Another notable addition was a firebrick lined chimney or 
stack, 160 feet in height. 








Tux Gas Machinery Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
awarded contracts for erecting double-superheater water gas appara- 
tus in the gas plants at Murphysboro, Ills., and New London, Conn. 





Tue authorities of Mepomeess Tlls., have granted an ordinance to 
the Kewanee (Ills.) Light and Power Company under which it may 
distribute current on commercial account for a period of 20 years, 
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Important Patent Decision on Methods of Gas Manu- 
facture. 





—_ 

For a number of years, The United Gas Improvement Company 
have been furnishing, with all of their installations of water gas 
apparatus, controls for the supplies of air and steam for the setting, 
under patents which are owned by the Company, which patents cover 
the method. of definitely controlling the quantity and quality of the 
production of gas in gas generating apparatus, and its regulatable air 
and steam supply connections, whereby a definite volume of air and 
steam can be introduced into the mange 

The results of the introduction of these devices proved of such great 
benefit in operation that it was not long before infringers came into 
the field. Among these infringers was The Gas Machinery Company, 
of Cleveland, O. 

Suit was commenced against this Company for infringement of 
patents in the United States District Court, Northern District of Ohio, 
Eastern Division. 

The case recently came to trial, and, on December 23, 1913, Judge 
Day, of the District Court, Northern District of Ohio, Eastern Divi- 
sion, handed down the following decision, sustaining the Company’s 
contention in all details, with the exception of the minor one, of 
Claim 1, as expressed in the Dickey patent, because it was already in 
public use, and, therefore, could be used by any one. 


IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, NORTHERN DIS- 
TRICT OF OHIO, EASTERN DIVISION. 
THe Unitep Gas IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, } 
Complainant. 
v8. In Equity, No. 167. 
THE Gas Macainery Company, | 


Defendant. J 


MEMORANDUM OPINION. 


This is a suit in which the defendant is charged with infringing the 
Rusby patent, No. 857,760, and the Dickey patent, No. 940,925, both 
of which purport to be for improvements in water gas apparatus. 
The Rusby patent contains but one claim, which is: 

‘*Means for definitely controlling the quantity and quality of the 
production of gas, which means comprise the gas generating appa- 
ratus and its regulatable air supply connections and an ajutage inter- 
age in said connections and provided with a pressure gauge, where- 

y the attendant is enabled to introduce a definite volume of air 
during the interval of each blow regardless of fire and other condi- 
tions in the apparatus, substantially as described.” 

The only claim of the Dickey patent, which it is claimed is infringed, 
is the first claim, which is: 

** Means for definitely controlling the quantity and quality for the 
production of gas, which means comprise the gas generating apparatus 
and its regulatable steam connection and a meter tube interposed in 
said connection and provided with a gauge whereby the attendant is 
enabled to introduce a definite volume of steam during the interval 
of each run, substantially as described.”’ 

Water gas apparatus consists essentially of a generator, a carbur- 
eter, a superheater appropriately interconnected and provided with 
oil, steam and air connections. In the process of manufacture of water 
gas it is essential that, at stated periods, definite volumes of air and 
steam should be introduced into the apparatus. I think it appears 
from the record that, ne the suggestions of Rusby, the im- 
provement made in the art by him was immediately and extensively 
accepted by those engaged in gas manufacture, and that useful re- 
sults were accomplished in securing a more uniform quality of gas; 
and increased gas production from a given apparatus; a saving in 
fuel and in oil and in repairs, and also in labor and supervision. 
The elements of the claim of the Rusby patent are : 

1. A gas generating apparatus. 

2. A regulatable air supply. 

3. An ajutage (sometimes designated a ‘‘Venturi’’ tube). 
4. A pressure gauge. 


This ajutage is a pipe containing different areas, one more con- 
tracted than the other, and it affords means for indicating the volume 
of air per unit of time, passing through it, by reason of the different 
pressures which at the same time exist within respectively, its most 
contracted area and its larger area on each side of the throat, and 
since this indication is continuous it enables the attendant to know 
the volume of air passing to the apparatus by computations for a 
given unit of time. ; 

There is no difficulty in associating these mechanisms when one has 
conceived the desirability of making the association. It is claimed 
that the use of these elements was not invention because it was such 
an association as enabled an operator to intelligently open the old air 
valve of the old water gas apparatus so as to bring about a predeter- 
mined rate of flow of air and to close the same when, by observing a 
clock, he saw that the time had elapsed which was required for the 
introduction, at the indicated rate of flow, of that volume of air which 
was known to be required. 

The operating purpose of the use of these several elements in com- 
bination is to enable the operator to introduce a definite volume of air 
during the interval of each blow, used in connection with gas manu- 
facture, regardless of fire and other conditions. 

If the ajutage were eliminated the gauge would simply indicate air 
pressure. The ajutage in connection with the gauge causes the gauge 
to indicate the rate of flow of air per unit of time. 

In operating the apparatus it is necessary for the 


\ rator to observe 
pressure gauge and simultaneously operate 





e hand valve in } 


order to supply the air, and necessarily in order that gas may be 
made, the gas generating element must be added to these other ele- 
ments. ° 

The claim of the patent is for introducing into the generator in a 
given time, measured by the interval of the so-called ‘‘ blow” that 
takes place in the generator, that measured volume of air. The idea 
is to get into the generator during that short time, which is limited 
by the interval of the blow, a definite quantity of air, and so far as 
doing this is concerned, it does not make any difference how the air 
is measured or whether it was measured by old or new means. There 
never was any trouble in measuring air; it was difficult to get a defi- 
uite volume of air into a gas generator in the time that was fixed and 
limited by the duration of the interval of the blow, which has been 
predetermined by the operator. che ee 

The gas industry demanded apparatus containing the combination 
of the patent in suit, and the invention in question met with imme- 
diate and successful use By the direct use of the gas generating 
apparatus the regulatable air supply, the ajutage and the pressure 
gauge, each of these elements coated with the other in a new organ- 
ization, producing a more beneficial result than by their old or sepa- 
rate operation. It was true that the co-operation of these elements 
required the mediation of the operator, but this does not destroy the 
novelty. Each element performs only its peculiar function, but all 
together co-operate with respect to the ultimate work to be accom- 
plished. This joint action is more than aggregation and amounts to 
invention. Houser vs. Starr. 203 Fed. Rep., 265; West. Electric 
Company vs. North, 135 Fed. Rep., 79; Krell vs. Story, 207 Fed. Rep,, 
947; Hopkins on Patents, Vol. 1, page 431; Expanded Metal Com- 
pany vs. Bradford, 214 U.S., 366; Continental Paper Bag Company 
vs. Eastern Paper Bag Company, 205 U.S., 542. The fact that the 

atented device met with immediate and successful use is evidence of 
invention. Electric Company vs. Westinghouse, 171 Fed. Rep., 82. 
Also the new combination of the old elements which produced a new 
and beneficial result, greatly increasing the efficiency of the appara- 
tus, is evidence of invention. National Tube Company vs. Aiken, 
163 Fed. Rep., 261. Likewise marked superiority in safety and econ- 
omy is evidence of invention. Morgan Engineering Company vs, 
Alliance, 176 Fed. Rep., 100. : Tine 

It is urged that the Dickey patent, in so far as the first claim is in- 
volved, is invalid on precisely the same grounds as have been urged 
in connection with the Rusby patent. It is also contended that the 
Dickey patent is invalid for want of novelty, and it is claimed that the 
defendant installed a water gas apparatus in Macon, Ga., in 1903, 
containing a steam metering device which is the full equivalent of 
the Dickey contrivance. . 

It is urged that Dickey was the first one toconnect with a steam line 
of an old gas apparatus, a particularly cheap and serviceable steam 
metering device, namely, a meter tube and its indicating gauge. It 
is contended that this was a valuable contribution to the art, because 
it was well known that the old gas making apparatus would operate 
most efficiently if there were introduced into it at each run a definite, 
predeterminable volume of steam, and that the Dickey device af- 
forded means by which the operator could know the rate per unit of 
time at which steam was flowing into the generator, and therefore 
could intelligently open and close the steam valve. 

The meter tube and gauge indicate the rate per unit of time at 
which the steam is flowing into the generator, and the operator by 
the indications on the gauge, by a necessary watch or clock could 
terminate the run when the predetermined volume of steam had been 
admitted to the apparatus. : ' 

The defendant’s water gas apparatus installed at Macon, Ga., in 
1903, contained a short stretch of pipe in which was a regulating 
cock. However, the defendant never did calibrate the cock, and 
therefore did not take advantage of measuring the amount of steam 
admitted to the apparatus. ease 

The published proceedings of the Western Gas Association for their 
22d annual meeting, held at Milwaukee in 1899, at page 293 of the 
proceedings, indicate that Mr. C. C. Hartpence, of the New Amster- 
dam (N. Y.) Gas Company, had conceived at that time a device for 
measuring the steam pressure before it entered the gas generator. 
Also the published proceedings of the American Gas Light Associa- 
tion of their 3ist annual meeting, held at Detroit, Michigan, in 1903, 
at pages 69-and 70, in an article written by W. Cullen Morris, of 
Long Island City, N. ¥., a method of pee gg the steam supply 
before it enters the generator is also indicated. In view of the prior 
art it does not appear to me what Dickey did could be designated as 
invention. ; 

In reference to the regulation of the air supply, the defendant’s 
structure performs the same work in practically the same way as is 
called for by the Rusby patent. The defendant sells its structure, 
and plans to regulate the air supply to meet the demand for the Rusby 
structure. The flange inserted in the defendant’s structure, which 
joins the air pipe of the apparatus, can be termed an ajutage; and 
the flange inserted with the Pitot tube performs substantially the 
same oflice as the Venturi tube of the Rusby patent. 

Where a claim of a patent contains a description of only one form 
of a thing which would perform the same office in other forms, the 
Court will apply the general rule that the description covers all 
equivalent forms and the form described will be treated only as the 
one preferred. Vrooman vs. Penhollow, 179 Fed. Rep., 296. 

I am accordingly of the opinion that the Rusby patent is valid and 
infringed, and that the Dickey patent is invalid. 

An order may be drawn accordingly. —— 


m. L. Day, Judge. 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 23, 1913. 
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Gas, Elec. Lt., Ht., and Power 5’s, at 102%, | 54; Peoples, Chicago, from 7 to 8; Montreal 


and $1,000 of its 4’s at 83. 


Light & Power, from 9 to 10; Baltimore Con- 


Brooklyn Union, strange-to-say, made its|solidated, from 5 to 6; Railway and Light 


The Market 
FOR GAS SECURITIES. appearance on the Exchange yesterday, 500/ Securities, from 5 to 6; New Orleans Rail- 

shares having changed hands between 121}way and Light, from 1 to 2; Massachusetts 

The gas share market, in so far as local se- | #24 122, the first sale being at the latter fig-| gas, from 4 to 5. 

curities are concerned, was steady, with|ure. The opening to-day was at 121 to 121}.| The American Lt. and Trac. usual quar- 
strength the underlying feature. Consoli-|There was a sale yesterday of Brooklyn |terly, of 14 on the preferred is payable the 
dated came in today (Friday) et 130 to 131, | Union 5’s at 1023. As with the Consolidated, | 2d prox. ; and its regular quarterly of 2} on 
which was 4 point lower than yesterday in | 8° @lso is it with the Brooklyn folks. Their|the common is payable the same date. A 
the bid. By-the-way, the turnover in the low price oil contract terminated in 1912, and | stock dividend of 24 shares of common to 














Consolida on the Exchange yesterday 
amounted to 550 shares. The Company’s po- 


sition keeps strengthening all the time; in|T@2ged.” All of which means an increase in 

fact no other corporation of any sort in New | ™@nufacturing costs totalling 4 million dol- Gas Stocks. 
York State can keep pace with it in respect of | lars as beteen 1913 and 1914. 

safe intrenching. The dealers or traders on the Exchange Nas Reuage FRA 


One thing, however, should be well stud- 
ied by the authorities in respect of gas rates. 
We feel perfectly safe in saying that no other 
city in the world, as to its gas supply, is bet- 
ter conditioned than the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, as to the quality, 
pressure and freedom from unevenness. And 


the 1913 rate was jumped 1} cents, and this|every 100 shares outstanding was also de- 


year a further advance of 1 cent ‘‘ was ar-|clared. 








seem to have awakened to the possibilities of | @@otations by George W. Close, Broker and 


Peoples, of Chicage, which shows an advance 
of 3% points as between this week and last. 
It opened to-day at 124 to 1244. It will go 
higher. and at once. 

Pacific Gas and Electric is 34 bid, which is 


“ tie ation. 
much higher than the agerage recent quota- oe ny 


Dealer in Gas Stocks. 
1145 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY. 
JANUARY 12. 
S@ All communications will receive particular 


&@& The following quotations are based on the par 


while this has been so for years in the main, | tion. The Meriden (Conn.) Company has de- , 

the condition is all the more remarkable now, | clared a quarterly of 2, and an sche 5; the ee 

that the rate permitted by statute is abnorm- | latter having been made pessible by increased | - ¥.Ctty Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Asked 
ally low, aed that materials of manufacture|return from certain investment holdings. | Consolidated Gas Co......... $99,816,500 131 
are abnormally high. For instance, the gen-|The Laclede Company (the common being | Sentral Union Gas Co. — 

tlemen in control of the oil situation are | quoted at 93 to 96) is before the Missouri Pub-| _1st5's. due 1927,J.&J...... 859,000 1,000 101 108 
complaining of the poverty of oil output, | lic Service Commission on a plea to issue 5 | Te Brooklyn Union....... 15,000,000 1,090 121 — 
and are fearing the worst, nevertheless the/| million of 5-year, 6 per cent. notes, the pro- Ist Con.b's,due 1948,M.& N. 15,000,000 5 


shareholders seem to have pleasing recourse 
over the frequent information that certain 
branches of the oil parent have declared div- 
idends ranging from 5 to 100 per cent. That 
their intention and purpose are deep-seated in 
fear can scarcely be implied when it is noted 
that the Consolidated people have, according 
to the Dow-Jones Circular of yesterday, con- 
tracted for their oil requirements (over 93 
million gallons) for 1914 at the rate of 54 
cents per gallon—an advance of 2 cents per 
gallon over the price named in the last prior 
contract. 

This means an increase in manufacturing 
charge totalling well over $1,800,000 per an- 
num. So the rate-making authorities are con- 
jured to ‘‘Think well on’t.”” Among the 
bond sales yesterday were: $25,000 New York 


=— 





ceeds to go to new construction. YOMKEPS....cccccccccsscseseees 








Rumor persistently has it that the U. G. I. 
management contemplates a capital readjust- 
ment in the very near future. At any rate 
the stock is quite close to 170, and is very 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


AMERICAN LIGHT AND TRACTION CO., } 
40 WALL Street, New York Cry, Jan. 6, 1914. 
The Board of Directors this day declared 


from the net 


firmly held. These dividends on certain prop- | earnings of the Company the regular quarterly dividend of 
erties of Messrs. H. M. Byliesby & Co. are | one and one half per cent. (1 per cent.) on the preferred 


4, to stockholders 


le Feb. 2,19 
agg the i5th: 1$ each on Northern States rhe coasteeeh cena wa the be of business Jan. 


ower, on Western States Gas and Electric, | 15, \%14. The Board also dec! 


of Delaware, and the Ottumwa Railway and opt ag 
Light. Company, paya 


from the undivided pro- 
y,aq arterly dividend of two and one- 
per cent.) on the common stock of this 
Feb. 2, 1914, to stockholders of record 


The J. G. White Management Corporation of Common Stock at the close of business Jan. 15, 1914. 





Havana Elec. Ry., Lt. & Power from 4} to 


The Board also decla: from the undivided 
announces a quarterly of 14 per cent. on the | Company, a dividend of two and one-half ( 
preferred of the Ithaca (N. Y.) Associated pare oh pn A hag B creole Feb s, - 
Gas and Electric Company. During the year record of common stack at the close of business Feb. 15, 
these Companies increased their annual divi- Wit. The Genstee beste, for both 
. ° cK Ww . . 

dend rates: Am. Gas and Elec., from 7 to 8; 208 Feb. 2, 1914, at 10 o'clock A.M. 

x014-1 Cc. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 


rofits of the 
) shares of 
shares of com- 
914, tostockholders 


referred and common 
lock P.M., and will re- 











MEETING TIMES OF THE VARIOUS GAS ASSOCIATIONS. 








Alabama Light and Traction Cempany.—Annual meeting, May 
President, R. L. Ellis,"Selma; Treasurer and Secretary, H, O. Hanson, Mobile. 


American Gas Inatitute.—Annual meeting, New York, October 21, 23, 1914. Officers: 
President, W. H. Gartley, Philadelphia. Secretary, Geo. G. Ramsdell, 29 West 





89th st.. N. Y. City. —___ —_ — 
Canadian Gas Association.—Annual meeting 





Chapin, 20 W. 30th street. New York City. 





Gas Meeters.—Monthly Section Meetings; Grand Commissioner, Will. W. Barnes. East 





1914. Officers, 1914. Arkansas City. 0 


Orange, N. J.; Gen"! Sec’y, H. Thurston Owens, La Crosse, Wis.; New York Section, a Lhag ame B. L. 


Chairman, W. H. Pettes; Secretary,]G. E. Smith, Sipp Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Delaware, O 


Electric Gas, 
meeting, April, 1914: Mexico, Mo. 
Secretary and Treasurer, 


fficers: President, Al. Newman, Arkansas City; Secretary 


and Treasurer, Ivan Thomas, Wichita Kas. 


Michigan Gas Association—Annual meeting. 
Offi ers: rvres deat, H. W. Douglas. Aan Arbor, Mich ; Secretary- 
R. Chamberlain, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


1914. Officers: President, A. A. | Mtssourt 
Dion, Ottawa; Secretary and Treasurer, John Keillor, Hamilton, Ont. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association.—Annual meeting, New York City, Oct. 
1914. Officers: President, J. T. Hntchings, Bochester, N, Y¥.; Secretary, C. H. B 





, September, 1914. Place, undetermined. 
‘Treasurer, Glen 





Water Works anda —Annual 
Officers 


Street Rathway “Associaton. 
: President, P. A. Bertrand, Joplin, Mo.; 
P. W. Markham, Brookfield, Mo. 





—Annual meeting, Dec. ———1914, iamenpete, 
tz, 


National Commercial Gas Association, 
Minn. Officers: President, P. 8. Young, Newark, N.J.; Secretary, Louis Sto 
West 80th street, New York City. 


Natural Gas Association.—Annual meeting, St. Louis, Mo., May 19 ane 20, 1914: Offi- 
Treas., 





Brundrett, Kansas City, Mo.; Secy- . Clive Jones, 








Philadelphia Section ; Chairman, Stanloy Grady ; Secretary, H. E. Stiteler, Broad and 
Arch streets. Cleveland Section, Chairman, F. R. Hutchinson ; Secretary, Wm. Holtz, 
East Ohio Gas Co. New Engiand Section, Chairman, T. W. Jennings, Boston; Sec., 
F. K. Wells, 69 Broad street, Boston. Winona Section, Winona, Minn., W. F. Clausen, 
Chairman. Bethlehem Section, Trueman Weithnecht, Chairman; Sec.-Treas., Truman 
Buss, South Bethlehem. Pa, Wisconsin Section, C.{H. Wiggers, Chairman; A. A. Ott. 
fecretary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Guild of Gas Managers of New England.—Annual meeting, March, 1914. Young's Hotel, 
Boston; monthly meeting, second Saturday. Officers: President, Walter G. Africa, 
Manchester, N. H.; Secretary, H. K. Morrison, Brockton, Mass. 


Minote Gas Association.—Annual meeting, March 18th and 19th, 1914. Chicago. 
Ills. Officers: President, W. F. Barrett, Chicago, Lls.; § tary-T er, Horace H, 
Clark, 115 No. Oak Park avenue, Oak Park, Ilis. 


Tuminating Engineering Soctety.—Annual meeting, Cleveland, O., September, 1914. 
Meetingsof Sections, monthly. Pres., Charles O. Bond; General Secretary, J. D. 
Israel, 1000 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. Sections: New York, Secretary, C. L. 
Law, 124 West 42d street. New England, Secretary, C, M. Cole, 156 Pear! street, 
Boston, Mass. Philadelpbia, Secretary, L. B. Eichengreen, Counties Gas & Elec. Co., 
Ardmore, Pa, Secretary, J. B. Jacksop, 28 North Market street. Pittsburgh, Secre- 
tary, Alan Bright, 827 Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Indtana Gas Association.—Annua! meeting, March |] and 12, 1914. Terre Haute. Offi- 
cers: President, A. 8, Cooke, Terre Haute; Vice-President, A. C. Blinn, Evansville ; 
fSfecretary-Treasurer, Philmer Eves, Indianapolis. 


Iowa District Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Davenport, May 27, 28, 29, 1914 
Officers: President, B. C. Adams,Lincoln, Neb,; Secretary,G.1. Vincent,Des Moines, Ia. 


Kaneas Gas, Water and Electric Light Association.—Annual meeting, October—— 























New England Gas Avsociation.—Annual meeting, February, 18th and 19th. 1994, 
Boston Officers: President, T. H. Hintze, Providence, R. I.; Secretary-Treasurer, N, 
W. Gifford, East Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey State Gas Association.—Next Meeting, —— ——, 1914, Asbury Park N.J. 
President, C, F. Butcher, Freehold, N. J.; Sec’y-Treasurer, 0. F. Potter, Newark, N.J. 











Ohio Gas Association.—Annual meeting, ne gy 1914 Columbus, 0.; Presi- 
dent, John M. Garard, Columbus, O.; Secretary, L. B. Denning, Columbus, O. 


Oklahoma Gas, Electric and Railway Association.—Annual meeting, Oklahoma City, 
M idle. President, F. E. Bowman, Ada; Secretary-Treasurer, H. ¥. Boze, 
Okishoma ity. 














Pacific Coast Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Long Beach, Cal., September 
1914. Officers: President, C.S. Vance. Los Apveles, Cal.; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry 
Bostwick, 445 Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal. 





Pennsylvania Gas Association.—annual meeting, Allentown, Pa., April 

Officera, President, J. A. Frick, Allentown, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer. W 
son, Jr., West Chester, Pa. 

Society of Gas Lighting.—Annual meeting Dec., 1}, 1913; monthly meetings, second 
Th f . Place, New York City. Officers: President, Fred. 8. Benson; Secretary, 
George G. Ramsdell, 29 West 39th street, New York city. 


Southern Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Mobile, Ala., April 22, 22, 21, 
President, James Ferrier, Rome, Ga.; Secretary-Treasurer, ED 


Electrical and Gas Assosiation.~ Annual mesting s8 and. 24, 





. 1914; 
0. Lam- 








Officers: 
. Brewer, A ita, Ga. 





Southwestern - May 22, 
1914, Galveston. Tex. Officers: President, G. H. Gifford, Fort Worth Tex. ; 
retary-Teas., J. D. Walker, Dallas, Tex, 


Association.— Annual meeting. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1914, Milwaukee. Wis. 
Wieconsin, Govecident, Ewald Haase, Milwatixee, Win; Secrowry-Teasurer, ‘licary 
Harman, Milwaukee, Wis. 








